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AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPRAISAL  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION* 

E.  E.  Liwu 
Ohio  State  UnivertUy 


There  are  two  ways  of  appraising 
educational  programs;  one  is  in  terms  of 
theory,  and  the  other  is  in  terms 
practice.  The  engineer,  before  he  builds, 
draws  his  plans  and  makes  his  speci£' 
cations  in  great  detail.  He  puts  down 
on  paper  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
structure  and  tries  to  anticipate  every 
obstacle  that  is  likely  to  be  eiKountered. 
In  this  way  the  construction  proceeds 
stone  upon  stone;  the  finished  building 
looks  like  the  picture,  and  the  picture 
looks  like  the  building. 

Unfortunately,  the  educator  cannot 
proceed  with  the  exact  technique  the 
engmeer,  for  he  deals  with  human 
qualities,  and  his  standards  for  appraising 
either  the  theoretical  or  practical  aspects 
of  an  educational  program  are  necessarily 
subjective  and  indefinite.  The  educator 
cannot  measure  but  be  may  judge. 
The  school  administrator  has  certain 
criteria  by  means  of  which  be  judges  the 
value  of  a  new  plan  in  education. 

The  most  commonly  used  criteria  are: 

1.  b  the  idea  sound  in  theory,  that  it,  is  it  in 
the  best  interests  of  childhood? 

2.  b  the  idea  strange  or  novel? 

3.  It  the  idea  generally  accepted  by  the  most 
eipert  opinion?  Or  u  expert  opinion  badly 
divided? 

4.  Has  the  idea  or  plan  been  fairly  and 
thorou^y  tested  in  pracbee? 

5.  Has  the  plan  proved  reasonably  successful 
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when  fairly  and  thoroughly  tested?  b  it  an 
improvement  over  the  present  methods? 

6.  Would  the  adoption  of  the  plan  appeal  to 
teachers,  parents,  children,  and  taxpayers? 

7-  How  extensive  and  how  violent  a  reorgan' 
ization  of  the  local  school  system  does  the  adoption 
of  the  new  plan  necessitate? 

8.  What  kind  attd  amount  of  pre^education  of 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  u  necessary,  and 
what  are  the  best  means  of  offering  thu  education? 

9.  Wha^  is  the  best  manner  of  introducing 
the  plan  locally?  Should  it  be  introduced  grad' 
ually  step  by  step,  or  simultaneously? 

10.  What  will  it  cost  and  how  can  it  be 
financed? 

When  a  school  administrator  can  answer 
all  these  questions  satisfactexily,  he  may 
try  out  tbe  new  program  with  a  reason' 
able  assurance  of  its  success. 

Let  us  ^ply  these  ten  criteria  to  the 
programs  for  individualizing  instruction 
as  t^y  exist  in  the  United  States  today. 
They  may  be  classified  and  describe 
under  seven  headings. 

1.  Special  classes. — Under  this  head' 
ing  are  included  classes  for  deaf  children, 
for  crippled  children,  for  subiKirmal  and 
gifted  c^ldren,  and  for  children  suffering 
from  nutritional  and  other  physical  or 
mental  deficiencies  or  peculiarities.  Indi' 
vidualizing  instruction  by  special  classes 
is  now  widely  recognized  and  generally 
used,  except  in  smaller  ccxnmunities 
where  numbers  make  it  economically 
impossible. 

2.  Ability  grouping  or  X-T-Z  classes. 
— ^Various  sdiemes  of  ability  grouping 
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prevail.  Sometimea  the  brighter  groups 
are  allowed  to  finish  the  grade  or  course 
in  less  time.  In  other  places  all  the 
children  remain  in  school  tM  same  length 

time,  and  the  course  of  study  is 
enriched  for  the  brighter  pupils.  The 
latter  plan  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  where 
such  classification  is  us^.  Ability 
grouping  is  not  restricted  to  the  elemen' 
tary  and  secondary  schools  but  is  also 
found  in  colleges  and  universities.  No 
claim  is  made  that  all  the  pupils  of  a 
given  ability  group  are  equal  in  capacity 
or  in  interest.  In  fact,  no  ^oup  has 
yet  been  found  in  which  pupils 
composing  it  possess  equal  amounts  of 
any  cme  ability. 

3.  Remedial  or  supplemental  instruC' 
tion. — ^Here  should  be  listed  the  80<alled 
“Batavia  plan"  and  all  other  schemes 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the  coach' 
ing  of  laggards,  skippers,  or  children 
otherwise  exceptional.  This  coaching 
may  be  done  by  supplemental  instruction 
within  or  after  school  hours. 

4.  Pedagogical  clinics  for  problem  chi^ 
dren. — This  variation  of  the  schemes  of 
remedial  ex’  supplementary  instructiem 
provides  special  oppextunities  fix  pupils 
who  encounter  unusual  difficulties  in 
their  school  wexk. 

5.  Differentiated  assignments.— By  this 
plan,  which  may  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  a  pupU  may  be  given  assign' 
ments  in  adciition  to  the  minimal  require' 
ments,  for  which  he  may  or  may  not 
receive  credits  in  one  form  or  another. 
This  scheme  is  in  operation  in  the 
University  High  Sch(x>ls  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  Wisccxisin.  Some 
teachers  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
of  all  the  schemes  for  individualizing 
instruction,  for  it  preserves  the  group 
method  and  yet  cares  fix  the  individual. 

The  adopticxi  of  any  or  all  of  these 
five  method  is  ccxomendable  in  any 
school  system  regardless  of  size,  for  they 
succeed  in  doing  at  least  in  part  what 
they  are  designed  to  do.  ll^ey  may 
be  introduced  without  destroying  tl^ 


present  form  classroom  organization. 
Teachers,  principals,  boards  of  education, 
pupils,  and  parents  readily  recognia 
th^  value. 

Ninety'nine  administrators  out  a 
hundred  stop  at  this  point.  They  feel 
that  when  t^y  have  done  this  much  for 
the  exceptional  pupils  they  have  accom* 
plished  all  that  is  possible  or  necessary. 
None  of  these  schemes  is  more  thu 
thirty  years  old.  In  fact,  most  of  them 
were  very  recent  devices,  and  t^ 
wide'spread  adoption  is  at  least  a  com' 
pliment  to  the  progressiveness  of  sebod 
administrators. 

Two  additional  programs  for  indi' 
vidualizing  instruction  remain  /to  be 
described.  These  are  the  Winnetb 
plan  and  the  Dalton  plan. 

6.  The  WinnetJ^a  plan. — This  scheme 
of  individual  instruction  was  invented 
by  President  Frederick  W.  Burke  erf  the 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Francisco 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Wash' 
bume,  one  of  Mr.  Burite's  pupils,  has 
applied  this  scheme  to  the  elmentary 
grades  of  the  school  system  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

In  Winnetka  the  curricula  of  Grades 
I  to  VIII  are  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  part  deals  with  knowledges  and 
skills  which  each  child  alike  ixeds  to 
master.  The  other  part  provides  for 
each  pupil  the  opprxtunity  to  contribute 
to  the  group  sexaething  of  his  own  special 
interests  and  abilities.  To  provide  for 
these  two  types  of  instruction,  half  of 
each  morning  and  half  of  each  afternoon 
are  devoted  to  individual  wor\  in  the 
commcxi  cx  minimal  essentials,  while  the 
other  half  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  is  given  over  to  social  aaivitiet. 
During  the  group  periods  no  goals  are 
set,  nor  are  the  pupils  tested. 

No  child  ever  f^,  ixx  ever  skips  a 
grade.  There  is  no  X-Y-Z  grouping. 
There  are  no  recitations.  The  te^er 
spends  her  whole  time  teaching  indi' 
viduals  or  small  groups.  The  common 
essentials  in  each  subject  are  absolutely 
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required.  Each  child  is  on  a  piecc'work 
basis.  Each  piece  must  be  done  before 
the  next  piece  is  started.  The  children 
are  assigned  by  grades  to  a  room  and  to 
a  teacher  and  are  promoted,  not  annually 
OT  semiannually,  but  whenever  it  seems 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  child.  If 
the  plan  is  rigidly  adhered  to  a  child  is 
never  allowed  to  skip  the  completion  of 
a  goal  or  an  assignment.  Very  dull  and 
stupid  children  would  therefore  never 
advance  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
grade.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
promote  the  pupil  when  it  seems  to  his 
adv'antage.  The  chief  difficulties  in 
adopting  the  Winnetka  plan  seem  to  be 
the  making  of  the  goal  books  <x  short' 
unit  assignments  and  a  sane  and  whole' 
some  administration  of  promotions. 

7.  The  Dalton  plan. — The  funda' 
mental  principles  of  ^e  Dalton  plan  are: 
Individualized  instruction  and  self' 
instruction,  so  that  the  child  may  work 
up  to  the  normal  limits  of  his  capacity  in 
accordance  with  his  interests.  Freedom 
so  that  each  child  may  work  at  his  own 
speed  and  in  his  own  time.  This  is 
obtained  by  allowing  the  child  to  study 
continuously  at  one  assignment  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary  to  ccwnplete  it  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  The  third  principle  is 
community  living. 

A  Daltonized  school  is  departmental' 
ized.  There  is  an  English  laTOratory,  a 
social'science  laboratcMy,  and  a  laly 
oratory  for  each  of  the  other  subjects. 
The  child  budgets  his  own  time  accord' 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  assignment  and 
his  interests.  He  does  not  move  with 
the  class  at  stated  intervals.  To  me 
this  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Dalton  plan.  It  is  a  feature  not  found 
in  any  other  scheme  for  individuahdng 
instruction.  This  plan  does  not  require 
'  the  completion  of  an  assignment  before 
a  new  assignment  is  given.  1  am 
impressed,  as  I  study  the  Dalton  plan, 
with  its  flexibility  and  plasticity.  The 
three  fundamental  principles  are  the 


key  to  its  success.  Technique  is  of 
minor  importance  and  is  necessarily 
changed  to  fit  the  changing  teacher.^ 

The  Winnetka  and  the  Dalton  plans 
break  away  decidedly  from  the  tradi' 
tional  group  method  of  organization. 
The  first  five  methods  retain  the  group 
method  and  adapt  individual  instruction 
to  it,  but  the  originators  of  Winnetka 
and  Dalton  plans  do  not  believe  that 
the  first  five  schemes  are  sufficient. 
They  want  a  method  by  which  each 
child  is  permitted  to  move  forward  at 
his  own  rate.  Since  they  believe  in 
“education  for  responsibility,"  each 
child  is  expected  to  depend  upon  his  own 
resources.  In  doing  this  they  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  present  form 
of  classroom  organization  with  its  uni' 
form  pace  and  annual  or  semiannual 
promotions.  They  argue  that  ability 
grouping,  problem  clinics,  and  the  like 
are  but  half'way  steps  and  do  not  fully 
solve  the  problem  of  adjusting  the 
schools  to  individual  differences.  The 
first  five  schemes  take  care  of  excepticmal 
children  but  do  little  or  nothing  for  the 
average  child. 

So  serious  a  challenge  to  the  group 
method  of  instruction  deserves  more  than 
passing  attention.  In  the  history  eff 
education  we  read  that  a  type  of 
individual  instruction  was  in  vogue  in 
Europe  and  in  America  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
was  practically  no  group  instruction. 
No  one  had  heard  of  it.  A  socialized 
recitation  was  unknown.  In  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  the  pupils  in 
colonial  schools  were  taught  as  individ' 
uals  and  not  as  groups.  Parker  says: 

Generally  the  {Hipils  of  a  room  were  rou^y 
classified  into  three  groups  according  to 
reading  ability,  but  eai^  pupil  in  the  group  was 
taught  in  the  same  manner  as  if  be  had  been  alooe. 
Very  little  of  the  teacher's  time  or  activity  was 
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expended  in  actuil  instruction.  The  pving  of 
information  by  the  teacher,  or  iiKluctive 
discussions  by  the  group,  were  almost  unheard  of. 
This  historic^  method  of  individual  instruction 
consisted  simply  of  hearing  individual  recitations. 

This  method  was  so  wasteful  and  so 
uninteresting  that  it  is  recorded  that 
children  would  “often  attend  school 
for  years  and  get  only  a  smattering  of 
reading  and  writing.”  As  the  popula' 
tion  increased  and  school  attendance 
grew  in  volume,  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  the  old  tutorial  and  individ^ 
uahstic  methods  and  to  create  effective 
group  methods  of  instruction. 

E)e  la  Salle  used  and  popularized  the 
method  of  giving  the  same  lesson  to  the 
whole  class.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  soiled  “group”  or  “socialized 
recitation.  The  children  all  studied 
the  same  assignment  and  came  up  to 
recite  together.  In  the  history  of 
education  we  read  that  immediately  it 
was  recognized  that  this  was  a  more 
economicsJ  procedure,  and  a  procedure 
more  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the 
pupils.  Bell  and  Lancaster  followed 
De  la  Salle  with  manuals  of  instruction 
describing  the  monitorial  or  mutiaal 
instruction  system.  This  was  another 
step  toward  the  group  or  socialized 
method.  By  1850  individual  recitations 
were  generally  abandoned  and  group 
recitations  substituted. 

From  these  simple  inventions  present' 
day  group  and  socialized  methods  have 
evolved.  Group  methods  of  instruction 
are  now  universally  practiced  and  quite 
generally  approved.  No  one  suggests  a 
return  to  the  tutorial  or  to  the  individual 
instruction  of  colonial  days  which 
was  not  instruction  at  all,  but  was 
merely  the  hearing  of  individual  recita- 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
would  claim  that  the  present  form  of 
group  instruction  is  the  last  and  most 
perfect  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
devise. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  growing  dissatis' 
faction  with  the  amount  of  retardation. 


grade  repetitions,  non-promotions,  elimi< 
nations,  loafing,  neglect  of  the  gifted 
child,  and  other  evHs  all  too  prevalent 
that  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  grom 
methods  of  instruction  as  now  practiced. 
Educators  throughout  the  world  today 
are  searching  for  an  inexpensive,  simple, 
and  easy  administrative  scheme  by  meaia 
of  w’hich  individual  instruction  may  be 
adapted  to  individual  differences  and 
still  not  sacrifice  the  socializing  values  of 
group  instruction.  At  first  thou^ 
the  two  methods — individual  instruc¬ 
tion  and  group  instruction — seem  as 
wide  apart  as  the  poles.  How  can  we 
have  the  advantages  of  the  one  without 
sacrificing  the  advantages  of  the  other? 
This,  to  me,  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem.  As  Reavis  puts  it,  “How 
can  one  instruct  children  en  masse  and 
at  the  same  time  individualize?”  It  is 
ccMnparatively  easy  to  do  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
combine  the  two. 

The  desirability  of  individualized 
.  instruction  is  no  longer  questioned  by 
any  one.  Psychology  teaches  us  that 
one's  education  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
self-education.  I  cannot  teach  you 
anything.  Tou  cannot  teach  me  any¬ 
thing.  I  must  teach  myself  and  yot 
must  teach  yourself.  The  classrocm 
should  no  Icmger  be  a  teacher's  room, 
but  it  should  be  a  child's  learning 
laboratory.  The  capacity  to  learn  and 
the  will  to  learn  are  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  School  administration  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  recognize  and  to  deal 
with  individual  differences  effectively. 

Likewise,  the  desirability  of  socialized 
or  group  instruction  is  no  longer  ques¬ 
tioned.  A  child  must  become  “an 
intelligent  partici^tor  in  the  life  of  his 
immediate  group. '  He  must  learn  to 
live  and  work  with  others.  Social 
emulation,  social  stimulation,  social 
intimacy  and  cooperation,  and  social 
competition  are  natural  and  wholesome. 
No  scheme  of  individualization  can 
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safely  neglect  the  socializing  values  of 
education.  In  fact,  some  would  go 
so  fau*  as  to  say  that  the  only  purpose  of 
individualization  is  socialimtion.  The 
end  and  aim  of  man's  existence  is  not  in 
egoistic  but  in  altruistic  outcomes.  If 
individualization  is  to  be  pushed  to  the 
extreme,  the  child  had  bwt  remain  at 
home  and  receive  correspondence  lessons, 
going  to  school  but  once  or  twice  a 
month  for  the  purpose  of  being  checked 
up  on  his  work,  and  getting  additional 
assignments.  Most  of  us  who  have 
attempted  to  take  a  correspondence 
course  realize  what  we  miss  when  the 
social  stimuli — the  give'and-take,  the 
team  work — that  goes  with  group 
instruction  is  absent.  How  dull  and 
uninteresting  school  would  be  if  there 
were  no  opportunities  provided  for 
team  work. 

The  seven  plans  for  individualizing 
instruction  are  steps  in  the  progressive 
readjustment  of  school  administration  to 
new  ideas.  Public'school  administra¬ 
tion  is  becoming  more  constructive  and 
creative.  Every  administrator  should 
feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  experimentation.  He  should 
realize  that  there  is  no  one  best  way  of 
doing  anything.  He  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  searching  for  better  ways.  To 
do  this  he  must  be  a  diligent  student 
of  creative  education.  The  greatest 
6eld  of  experimental  education  today  is 
in  the  public  schools.  Extensive  experi¬ 
mentation  alone  will  determine  the  real 
contribution  that  these  seven  programs 
for  individualizing  instruction  have  made 
and  are  making.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  by  the  most  conservative  admin¬ 
istrator  in  any  of  these  schemes.  They 
arc  neither  impossible  nor  impracticable. 
They  meet  the  test  of  the  ten  criteria 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
They  are  all  in  the  b«t  interests  of 
childhood.  The  ideas  are  not  strange 
or  novel.  They  have  been  fairly  and 
thoroughly  tested  and  proved  reasonably 
successful.  They  do  not  destroy  any¬ 


thing  worth  while  in  the  present  school 
system,  ix)r  does  their  introduction  in¬ 
volve  insuperable  obstacles.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  special  classes,  of  X-Y-Z 
grouping,  of  problem  clinics,  and  the  like 
seems  justified  by  the  results  obtained. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Winnetka  or  Dalton  plans 
would  require  a  marked  increase  in  the 
cost  of  education. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  all  of  these  plans,  especially 
the  Daltcm  and  Winnetka  programs,  is 
the  attention  given  to  the  making  of  an 
intelligent  assignment.  Anything  that 
improves  the  traditional  method  of 
□uddng  the  assignment  cannot  help  but 
be  an  advancement.  Present-day  assign¬ 
ments  are  frequently  too  long  or  too 
short;  too  easy  or  too  diflBcult;  too  vague 
or  indefinite.  They  are  often  uninterest¬ 
ing.  Too  frequently  they  do  not 
ch^enge  the  creative  and  inventive 
faculties  of  the  child.  Any  reformation 
that  improves  the  teacher  s  assignment 
should  be  hailed  with  delight.  C^ldren 
are  happy  if  they  are  required  to  work 
at  their  normal  capacity,  at  tasks  in 
which  they  are  interested  and  which  are 
worth  while.  Any  scheme  which  causes 
children  to  work  in  this  manner  is 
certainly  superior  to  the  traditional 
practice.  The  Dalton  plan  is  especially 
attractive  from  the  viewpoint  teaching 
by  projects. 

Administrators  may  be  distributed 
according  to  the  normal  curve 
probability.  According  to  this  curve, 
about  7  percent  belong  in  the  creative 
class;  about  24  percent  in  the  con¬ 
structive  class;  about  38  percent  arc  (rf 
the  laissez  faire  type;  abemt  24  percent 
arc  indifferent;  and  about  7  percent  arc 
destructive.  I  have  been  led  to  beheve 
that  such  a  distribution  is  not  theoretical, 
but  is  a  fair  appraisal  of  school  adminis¬ 
trators  as  they  exist  today. 

In  a  country  where  education  is 
almost  totally  in  the  hands  of  laymen — 
where  administrators  are  free  to  do  or 
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not  to  do  as  they  please,  and  where 
administrators  are  constantly  threatened 
with  extinction,  we  must  not  exi>ect  a 
sudden  change  from  the  established 
methods  of  procedure.  Indeed,  con- 
siderable  satisfaction  may  be  derived 
from  the  knowledge  that,  in  twenty 
years,  individual  instruction  has  made 
the  progress  it  has,  due  to  the  courage 
and  creative  and  constructive  genius  of 
a  few  outstanding  proponents. 

EverycHie  searches  for  the  easiest  and 
the  most  efficient  method  of  doing  a 
thing.  School  administrators  are  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  old 
individual  method  of  instruction  gave 
place  to  group  instruction  chiefly  because 
group  instructiem  was  easier  or  more 
efficient  to  administer.  The  simplest 
and  the  easiest  school  to  administer  is  a 
group  of  independent  classrooms  housed 
under  one  roof,  each  classroom  teacher 
a  law  unto  herself.  Departmentaliza' 
tion  is  harder  to  administer,  hence  the 
resistance  to  departmentalization.  The 
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platoon,  or  work-study-play,  program  » I 
still  harder  to  learn  and  to  manaee.i 
It  therefore  makes  progress  slowfy.| 
Special  classes  are  easier  to  administer  { 
than  the  Winnetka  or  E>alton  plans.  It  I 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  scheme  of  ’ 
individual  instruction  that  will  most  [ 
rapidly  come  to  prevail  will  be  the  | 
simplest  and  the  easiest  one  to  be  I 
learned  and  to  be  administered.  Iq  1 
saying  this  1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  ^ 
teachers  are  harder  workers  than  admin>  | 
istrators  or  that  administrators  are  I 
harder  workers  than  teachers.  We  are 
all  human  and  share  rather  equally  in  i 
human  virtues  and  human  frailties  < 
The  primary  consideration  in  schools  bi  i 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  ease  of  I 
administration.  Better  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  instruction  will  continue  to 
be  resisted.  Better  methods  will  be 
accepted  only  when  sufficient  pressure 
of  internal  conviction  or  external  inAi' 
ence  breaks  through  the  inertia  of 
established  habits. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  A  STUDY  OF 
SCHOOL  FAILURE 


A.O. 

Ohio  State 

From  a  classification  of  the  causes  of 
school  failure  and  the  defects  of  most 
failures  studies,  taken  up  in  the  second 
article  of  this  scries,^  we  come  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  reduction  of  the  numbCT 
of  pupil  failures.  The  five  means  of 
reducing  school  failures  which  will  be 
discussed  here  are  use  of  the  normal 
curve,  the  problem-project  method,  the 
Buckingham  plan,  ^e  Rochester  plan, 
and  the  case-study  method.  The  first 
four  methods  represent  distinct  types  of 
procedure,  while  the  case-study  method 
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should  be  involved  in  all  of  the  othen 
and  yet  may  be  used  alone. 

These  plans  were  selected  for  dis¬ 
cussion  because  each  emphasizes  i 
different  principle  in  eliminating  failure. 
The  first  su^ests  a  definite  percent 
above  which  ^  percent  of  failure  should 
not  go,  while  the  second  points  out  thati 
change  in  method  is  necessary  for  creating 
interest  and  decreasing  failure.  In  the 
third,  failure  is  based  upon  inability  to 
do  work  of  the  succeeding  grade  and 
special  aid  is  given  to  the  pupils  who  are 
on  trial.  Under  the  foui^  plan  enrol! 
ment  is  limited  to  those  who  have  a  fair 
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dance  of  succeeding  in  the  course. 
The  fifth  demands  a  personal  study  of 
all  pupils  in  danger  of  failing. 

Use  of  the  normal  curve. — The  theory 
involved  in  the  normal  curve  distribution 
suggests  that  if  a  large  non'selected  group 
of  men  were  measured  for  any  trait,  such 
as  height,  weight,  or  mental  ability,  a  great 
many  would  have  average  measures; 
the  number  having  higher  and  lower 
measures  would  lessen  in  equal  amounts, 
and  only  a  very  few,  who  would  also  be 
equal  in  number,  would  have  exception^ 
ally  high  and  low  measures.  By  "ncm' 
seltttcd  group,”  we  mean  a  representa- 
tive  group  of  men  from  a  given  class. 
For  example,  if  we  were  to  select  two 
hundred  baseball  players  from  all  pro' 
iiessional  players  in  the  United  States 
by  the  simple  device  of  listing  them 
a^babetically,  and  choosing  for  instance, 
every  fifth  name,  we  would  have  a  non' 
selected  group. 

Figure  1  is  an  illustration  of  a  normal 
distribution  of  school  marks  which 
approximates  the  normal  curve.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figure,  7  percent  would 
be  given  marks  of  A  and  E,  24  percent 
marks  of  B  and  D,  and  38  percent 
marks  of  C.  Various  marking  systems 
make  use  of  slightly  different  percents 
but  the  theory  underlying  each  of  them 
is  identical. 

If  the  normal  curve  is  strictly  applied, 
the  percent  of  failure  is  reduced  in  all 
cases  where  former  percents  were  neater 
than  the  percent  suggested  for  E  by  the 
normal  curve.  The  defects  of  the 
method,  when  applied  to  a  class  group, 
arc  obvious:  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty 
fiiquently  represents  a  select  group 
and  therefore  the  pupils  do  not  distribute 
themselves  according  to  such  a  curve; 
and,  also,  the  group  is  too  small  to  give 
a  good  normal  distribution  even  if  the 
members  are  selected  at  random.  The 
advantages  are  that  it  becomes  a  check 
upon  the  teacher  who  habitually  mves 
no  failing  marks  or  a  great  many  of  them. 


and  that  the  teacher  who  feels  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  giving  many  failing  marks  is  forced 
to  defend  them,  which,  in  many  cases, 
undoubtedly  lessens  failure  because  more 
factors  are  taken  into  account  and  a 
truer  estimate  is  rendered. 

The  problem' frroject  method. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  method,  used  in  Sumner  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,*  the  year's 
work  was  divided  into  ten  general  topics 
under  which  subtopics  were  then  listed. 
Each  subtopic  required  about  a  week's 
work  and  was  a  unit  within  itself, 
although  a  part  of  a  larger  problem. 
The  development  of  a  subtopic  involved 
four  steps,  assignment  of  uie  problem. 
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Figure  1.  A  Proposed  Grouping  of  School 
Marks  Approximating  the  Normal  Curve 


reading  and  assimilation,  organization, 
and  recitation.  The  pupils  worked  with 
the  teacher  in  making  the  assignment. 
Two  periods  were  given  to  the  second 
step,  in  which  the  pupil  read,  consulted 
maps,  made  charts,  took  notes,  and 
learned  facts.  A  written  exercise  fol¬ 
lowed,  usually  taking  half  a  period,  in 
which  the  material  was  ewganized.  The 
remaining  period  and  a  half  were  used 
for  recitation. 

This  plan  represents  a  distinct  adjust¬ 
ment  in  teaching  method.  It  is 
described  because  it  represents  one  of 
the  definite  attempts  which  teachers 


^Kansas  City,  iCaruu.  '*Tht»  Plan  Reduces  Failure«** 
School  2:3.  March,  1924. 
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are  making  to  put  new  life  into  the 
teaching  act.  The  danger  that  such  an 
example  may  be  copied  Utcrally  and 
thereby  become  dead  and  uninteresting 
always  exists,  of  course.  If,  however, 
the  idea  contained  in  the  plan  stimulates 
us  to  do  a  bit  of  original  thinking 
ourselves,  in  striving  to  make  our  class' 
rocxn  work  more  interesting,  we  will 
have  found  that  which  is  needed  to 
create  an  interest  upon  the  part  of  pupils 
and  failure  will  be  lessened. 

The  Buc}{ingham  plan. — Five  essential 
features  are  embodied  in  this  third  plan 
for  reducing  failures.  (1)  All  pupils 
are  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade 
regardless  of  the  teacher’s  recommend¬ 
ation.  (2)  All  pupils  reccKnmended  for 
failure  are  subject  to  a  regimen  not 
applied  to  the  other  pupils.  (3)  The 
receiving  teacher  is  given  six  weeks  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  child  is  capable 
of  doing  work  in  the  new  grade. 

(4)  RespcMisibility  for  failing  each  child 
is  plac^  upon  the  receiving  teacher. 

(5)  The  receiving  teacher  follows  a 
prearranged  plan  of  work  for  each 
probationary  pupil. 

Work  plann^  for  the  receiving 
teacher  involves  keeping  a  record  for 
every  probationary  pupil  which  shows 
the  child’s  record  the  previous  semester, 
his  record  of  work  done  during  the 
trial  period,  what  the  teacher  has  done 
for  the  child,  and  the  teacher’s  reccxn- 
mendadon  at  the  close  of  the  pro* 
badonary  period.  Specific  activides  have 
been  suggested  for  receiving  teachers 
which  inaude  visiting  the  pupils’  homes, 
interviewing  the  parents,  giving  pupils 
help  outside  of  school  hours,  adjusting 
the  course  of  study,  varying  the  methods 
of  teaching,  using  pupil  cooperadon, 
reporting  daily  to  parents,  and  sending 
home  the  pupils’  class  work.^  Each  of 
these  eight  measures  was  described 
enough  in  detail  to  give  the  teacher  a 
good  idea  of  its  utility. 

‘Buckingham,  B.  R.  "An  Experiment  in  Promotioa,'' 
Journal  of  Educational  Rewarch,  3:326-35,  May,  1921. 


The  Buckingham  plan  was  used  in 
two  Illinois  cities,  Springfield  and 
Decatur,  during  the  years  1918-20.  In 
the  first  semester  of  its  use,  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  1,276  children 
promoted  on  trial  made  good  and  but 
172  were  recommended  for  failure  at  the 
close  of  the  semester.  The  plan  reduced 
failure  to  5  percent. 

Cuyahoga  County  schools  tried  the 
plan  in  the  fall  of  1923.  Excluding  the 
first  grade,  71  percent  of  all  the  children 
promoted  on  trial  made  good.  The 
plan  was  also  used  in  1923  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maston  at  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupi 
in  Grades  II  through  VIII  were  failed 
in  June.  In  September,  144  reentered 
school  and  all  chose  to  enter  the  advance 
grade.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  106 
pimils,  or  74  percent,  were  retained. 
Of  these,  only  8  percent  failed  at  the 
close  of  the  semester.  Mr.  Mastoo 
says,  ’’The  experiment  has  conclusively 
proved  that  many  students  who  ordi¬ 
narily  fail,  do  so  because  of  our  inability 
to  stimulate  them  to  their  best  efforts.’’ 

The  Rochester  plan. — Miss  Crafts,  of 
the  East  High  School  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  uses  what  she  calls  “a  campaign 
to  reduce  failure  in  demonstrative 
geometry.”  An  intelligence  rating  for 
each  pupil  is  recorded  upon  a  permanent 
record  card  and  a  set  of  cards  is  kept  by 
the  teacher  showing  the  pupil’s  name  and 
age,  the  natirxiality  of  his  parents,  hit 
previous  success  in  mathematics,  the 
reasons  for  his  previous  failures,  and 
plans  for  the  future.  Data  from  Mist 
Crafts’s  investigations  suggest  that 
pupils  below  fourteen  years  mentally 
might  profitably  defer  demonstrative 
geometry  or  choose  a  course  not  requiring 
it.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  ’’stimulate 
the  pupils  to  greater  effort  by  the  use  of 
immediate  incentives,  such  as  exhibits  of 
good  work,  honorable  mentions,  honor 


*Ob>o  State  Department  of  Educatiao.  *nfty  Tbauaanl 
Children  May  Be  &ved  ftom  Failure,*'  Better  Schoole  BuUetiiL 
5:3,  Auguit,  1924. 
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S  rolls,  and  such  modifications  of  classroom 
ptt)cedurc  as  study  and  experimentation 
may  suggest.”*  Miss  Cr^ts  feels  that 
50  percent  of  the  failures  in  demon- 
i  strative  geometry  can  be  prevented. 

The  casc'Study  method. — Probably  no 
subject  emphasizes  the  need  for  case 
study  more  than  does  that  of  school 
hilurc.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  any 
attempt  to  determine  real  causes  of 
failure  demands  that  careful  attention 
be  given  to  individuals.  Each  of  the 
I  foregoing  plans  for  reducing  failure 
requires  a  study  of  individual  pupils. 
In  using  the  normal  curve  teachers  must 
be  able  to  justify  any  extremely  large 
hiling  group,  which  cannot  be  done  un¬ 
less  they  know  the  children.  Under  the 
problem-project  method,  some  knowledge 
of  the  pupils’  interests  is  necessary  if  the 
teacher  is  to  be  successful  in  setting  up 
problem  of  real  interest  for  the  group. 
The  success  of  the  Buckingham  pl^ 
depends  upon  the  intimate  relationships 
established  between  the  teacher,  the 
pupil,  and  his  home.  Miss  Crafts  also 
insists  that  permanent  records  of  the 
pupils  be  kept  which  are  available  to  the 
tether  and  are  not  filed  away  in  the 
principal’s  office. 

I  Other  writers  spiecify  or  imply  the 

I  absolute  need  of  more  case  study  if 
inures  are  to  decrease  without  a  mere 
lowering  of  standards.  Miss  Leather- 
man,  in  an  article  entitled,  “Antici¬ 
pating  Student  Failures,”*  says,  “The 
study  of  each  individual  should  have 
begun  in  his  early  childhood.”  In 
discussing  work  for  maladjusted  students, 
she  says,  “How  much  better  if  in  their 
grade-school  days  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  had  given  them  an  earlier  start 
into  normal  behavior  and  attitudes.” 
Professor  Wood  of  Columbia  University, 
commenting  on  the  35  percent  of  college 
Freshmen  who  fail  to  achieve  their  goal, 

■CnTt*.  Ulliin  L.  "Cauwa  cf  Fiaure  in  Plane  Geooietrf 
u  Related  to  Mental  Ability,''  Mtthemstkt  Tcadier,  16:481- 
92,  December,  1923. 

1.eathennan.  Zoe  Emily.  Edu-atioMl  Research  Bulletin, 
5:11-14,  January,  1926. 


suggests  that  one  cause  is  the  lack  of 
proper  guidance.  He  feeU  that  colleges 
should  demand  from  secondary  schools 
“cumulative  records  of  achievement 
based  upon  objective  reliable  measures 
of  known  significance,”  and  that  when 
such  adequate  records  are  furnished, 
“consideration  of  college  admission  may 
begin  where  it  should  always  begin, 
during  the  first  high-school  years.”* 

A  number  of  other  conclusions  are 
reached  in  similar  articles  dealing  with 
school  failures.  “More  attention  should 
be  given  to  habits  of  study  and  social 
adjustments  of  dull  pupils,”  is  stated  by 
one  investigator.*  ^‘TTie  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  causes  of  failure  in  arith¬ 
metic  problems  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  deliberate  study  of  individual 
difficulties  before  remedial  instruction 
is  applied,”  appears  in  an  article  on 
failures  in  arithmetic.*  Both  pupil 
failure  and  pupil  elimination  “  make  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  appointment  of 
sympathetic  and  helpful  teachers  as 
student  advisews  from  the  very  time 
of  their  entrance,”*  according  to  Dr. 
O’Brien's  study  of  high-school  failure. 
In  that  he  also  says,  “Records,  adequate 
and  complete,  should  be  a  part  of  the 
business  and  educational  equipment  of 
every  school.  The  exposition  and  use 
of  these  facts  as  recorded  will  then  give 
direction  to  school  progress,  and 
dethrone  the  authority  of  assumption 
and  opinion.”* 

The  studies  which  have  been  made 
in  this  subject  magnify  the  importance 
(Continued  on  page  143) 
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THINKING  STATISTICALLY 

Professor  George  Boas  in  a  brilliant 
article  in  the  March  issue  of  Harpers 
Magazine  points  out  that  with  the 
development  of  statistical  method  a  new 
way  of  thinking — that  is,  a  new  type 
of  logic — has  come  upon  the  scene. 
According  to  the  mode  of  thinking 
employed  from  Aristotle  to  Huxley 
everything  belonged  to  an  appropriate 
class.  The  camel,  the  bear,  and  the 
humming  bird  each  had  its  fixed  character' 
istics.  A  novel  had  certain  features 
which  made  it  a  novel,  a  dollar  was  a 
dollar  even  if  it  would  purchase  but  a 
third  as  much  as  formerly,  soldiers  were 
brave  and  women  were  fair.  The  world 
was  nicely  marked  off  into  types. 

Our  thinking  with  reference  to 
products  and  processes,  creatures,  and 
creations,  now  centers  around  the  sta- 
tistical  class. 

We  recognize  that  bravery  is  an  attrib' 
ute  which  may  vary  all  the  way  from 
foolish,  rash,  romantic  timerity  to  the 
timidity  of  those  who  “scenting  the  acrid 
perfume  of  the  artillery,  scuttled  off  to 
Washington  and  got  jobs  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Department.”  We 
realize  that  all  women  are  fair  only  in 
theory  and  that  if  we  arranged  them  in 
the  order  of  fairness  we  should  have  at 


one  end  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships  and  at  the  other  end  the  face  that 
would  stop  a  clock. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that 
the  appheation  of  statistics  has  resulted 
in  an  attempt  to  make  people  all  alike, 
to  turn  children  out  of  the  school  like 
buttons  out  of  a  mill,  each  with  the 
same  handwriting,  the  same  speed  of 
reading,  and  the  same  accuracy  in  arith' 
metic.  This  is  a  charge  which  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  The  fact  is  that 
individual  differences  were  never  mwe 
clearly  recognized  than  they  have  been 
since  means  of  measurement  and  the 
statistical  treatment  of  measurement  have 
been  employed.  Never  has  personality 
been  more  easily  distinguished  nor  more 
l^hly  respected  than  in  recent  years. 
This  is  true  in  every  walk  of  life.  Even 
the  physician  recognizes  that  one  may 
have  a  very  common  disease  in  a  very 
personal  way.  We  do  not  characterize 
men  or  children  as  brave,  honest, 
generous,  quick,  accurate.  We  seek  to 
express  how  much  and  how  many, 
leaving  to  readers  or  hearers  the  task  of 
deciding  whether  certain  epithets  apply. 
In  accordance  with  the  requirraents  of 
statistical  thinking,  we  do  not  say  that 
a  man  is  tall,  we  say  that  his  height  is  five 
feet  eleven  and  three-fourths  inches. 
Whether  he  is  a  tall  man  or  not  depends 
upon  one’s  experience  and  use  or  Ian* 
guage.  Whemer  we  say  that  a  person 
who  departs  from  the  average  by  as 
much  as  three  and  threc'fourths  inches 
when  the  standard  deviation  is  two 
inches,  is  in  reality  a  tall  man,  is  relatively 
unimportant.  Knowing  these  numerical 
facts  we  have  a  much  more  valid  basis 
for  thought  than  any  epithet  can  provide. 

Accordingly,  Professor  Boas  says  that 
thinking  today  is  different  from  what  it 
used  to  be.  This  is  not  so  much  be' 
cause  we  think  of  different  things  as  it 
is  because  we  think  differently  about 
the  same  things.  Our  very  logic  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  our  grandfathers. 
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The  old  dichotomous  classifications 
no  longer  pass  muster.  It  is  not  enough 
to  divide  creation  into  big  and  little,  hot 
and  cold,  long  and  short;  it  is  not  enough 
to  rate  men  as  tall  and  short,  fat  and  lean, 
rich  and  poor.  Most  things  fall  into 
statistical  groupings.  They  exhibit  a 
norm  or  type  and  are  characterized  by 
profoundly  significant  variations. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  variation  which  sta- 
tistics  is  especially  emphasizing.  This 
corresponds  to  changing  conceptions  in 
social  and  economic  matters.  Variation 
and  not  type,  diversity  and  not  uniform' 
ity,  development  and  growth  rather  than 
inertia,  are  at  oiKe  the  manifestations 
and  the  objectives  of  the  social  order. 
In  times  past  there  were  a  few  simple 
types  of  music.  If  a  given  production 
fuled  to  classify  as  one  of  these,  it  was 
not  music.  It  might  have  been  said  of 
a  given  production  that  it  was  fine  or 
beautiful;  but  it  was  not  music.  In 
these  days  one  is  irKlined  to  say,“What 
of  it?”  We  tend  to  broaden  our  con¬ 
ception  of  music  to  include  these  more 
novel  forms  of  expression.  The  time 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  the 
drama  was  a  rigid  artistic  medium. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  tumult  in  Paris 
when  the  first  of  the  great  romantic 
plays,  Hugo’s  “Hemani,”  was  presented. 
The  classicists  admitted  its  appeal,  but 
it  violated  the  unities  so  it  was  not  even 
a  play  but  something  nameless  and  apart. 

The  objectives  of  modem  life  are  also 
different  now.  How  far  has  statistical 
method  been  instrumental  in  this? 
How  far  are  both  this  and  statistical 
method  a  common  result  of  a  more 
fundamental  cause?  We  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  in  appraising 
the  services  of  statistical  science  that  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  modem 
thinking  and  to  modem  life.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  exalts  the  individual;  it  dis¬ 
tinguishes,  discriminates,  and  evaluates, 
not  on  the  basis  of  conformity  but  on 
the  basis  of  personality,  individual 
differences,  and  growth. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED 

IN  A  STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  FAILURE 

(Continued  from  page  141) 

of  every  teacher's  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  pupils,  if  failures  are 
to  be  lessened.  Case  studies  which 
should  be  included  as  a  regular  part  of 
our  teaching  technique  shift  the  emphasis 
from  subject-matter  to  child — in  the 
past  the  former  has  monopolized 
attention.  We  should  not,  however, 
be  less  prepared  on  subject-matter,  but 
should  be  letter  prepared  to  understand 
the  child.  Such  an  understanding  can 
only  come  through  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  school  history,  home 
life,  abihties,  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
ambitions.  A  permanent  school  record 
eff  each  child  will  further  this  newer 
teaching  preparation  and  thus  lessen 
failure. 

Summary 

Any  school  system  which  is  failing 
a  large  percent  of  its  pupils  will  do  well 
to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
theory  and  use  of  the  normal  cur\’e  as  a 
means  of  distributing  school  marks.  Any 
adjustment  of  methods  which  will 
increase  the  interest  of  pupils  should 
decrease  the  percent  of  failure.  Buck¬ 
ingham's  adaptation  of  an  older  practice 
of  promoting  pupils  on  trial  greatly 
reduces  failure.  Rochester  would  re¬ 
duce  failure  by  selecting  pupils  capable 
of  mastering  the  work  of  given  courses. 
In  all  these  plans — ^and  in  other  plans 
not  mentioned  in  this  article — ^for  reduc¬ 
ing  failure,  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
child  is  abundantly  recognized. 

A  second  printing  of  Aspects  of  Thom' 
dif{e's  Psychology  in  Their  relation  to  Edu' 
catUmal  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Dr.  H. 
Gordon  Hullfish,  of  the  Department  of 
Principles  of  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University,  is  now  available.  This  mon¬ 
ograph  may  be  ordered  through  the  Ohio 
State  University  Press. 
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BUREAUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  THE  SPECIAL 
CLASS  PROGRAM 


H.  B.  Chapuan 

Bureau  of  Research,  Baltimore  Public  Schoolj 


A  CLASS  for  backward  children,  organ' 
ized  in  Providence  in  1896  was  Ae  first 
special  class  for  atypical  children  estab- 
hshed  in  the  United  States.  Such  classes 
had  been  in  operation  in  a  number  of 
cities  in  Germany  from  about  1885. 
The  second  city  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  class  of  this  kind  was 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  was 
followed  in  successive  years  by  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  such 
classes  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles.  By  1921 
there  were  99  cities  which  had  classes 
for  the  mentally  defective  and  220  which 
made  provision  for  backward  children. 
In  1913,  Wallin  secured  returns  from 
302  cities  which  showed  108  classes  for 
the  feeble'ininded  and  111  classes  for 
the  retarded.  Such  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  special'class  movement. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  mental 
tests  through  the  work  of  Sequin,  Binet, 
Simon,  and  others,  many  of  the  so'called 
“classes  for  feeble'ininded  children,” 
“opportunity  classes,”  “ungraded 
clasks,”  and  the  like  became  the  dump' 
ing  ground  fc«’  misfits  of  all  kinds,  the 
dull  and  delinquent  as  well  as  the 
mentally  deficient.  It  became,  therefore, 
the  province  of  the  testing  movement 
to  devise  techniques  by  wluch  children 
who  deviated  widely  ff(»a  the  normal 
might  be  segregated  into  homogeneous 
groups  according  to  their  own  special 
needs.  In  some  cities  the  adminis' 
tration  of  the  program  of  selecting 
children  for  specim  classes  came  to  be  a 
function  of  ^  bureau  of  educational 
research.  This  was  a  natural  evolution. 
The  bureau  had  had  its  inception  as  a 
testing  agency.  The  segregation  of 
pupils  for  special  instruction,  therefore. 


was  merely  a  normal  extension  of  the 
field  of  service  of  such  bureaus,  especially 
since  many  of  the  children  most  in  need 
of  being  assigned  to  a  special  class  were 
discovered  through  its  testing  programs. 

According  to  our  recent  study  of  the 
work  of  reseairch  bureaus,  nearly  60  pet' 
cent  of  the  bureaus  in  city  school  systems 
are  charged  with  some  responsibiUty  in 
the  matter  of  organizing  and  adminis' 
tering  special  classes.  The  nature  of 
this  responsibility  varies  widely  from 
city  to  city.  Most  of  these  bureaus, 
however,  are  concerned  with  require- 
ments  for  admission,  especially  those 
which  concern  the  subnormal  groups. 

According  to  the  replies  received 
from  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  directors 
of  research  bureaus,  there  seems  to  be 
substantial  agreement  that  pupils  who 
are  to  be  admitted  to  clas^  for  the 
subnormal  must  have  an  intelligence 
quotient  between  50  and  70  or  75,  to- 
gether  with  certain  other  characteristics 
which  were  not  enumerated.  Similarly 
f<x  gifted  classes,  of  which  there  were 
only  a  few  reported,  the  standard  re- 
quirement  should  be  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient  in  excess  120. 

In  the  matter  of  the  ideal  enrollment, 
there  is  likewise  a  fair  degree 
uniformity  in  the  views  of  the  directors 
of  the  bureaus  ccmccmcd.  The  upper 
limit  is  usually  eighteen  or  twenty. 
One  bureau  sets  the  enrollment  limit  so 
that  classes  have  an  average  daily 
attendance  ofat  least  fifteen.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Coxe,  director  of  the  Educational 
Measurements  Bureau,  of  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  in  an  official 
bulletin  entitled.  Organization  of  SpC' 
cial  Classes  for  Subnormal  Children, 
recommends  from  ten  to  fifteen  as  the 
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most  desirable  enrollment  for  such 
classes.  This  statement  is  significant 
since  it  indicates  the  policy  of  a  great 
state  which  has  taken  an  advanced  step 
in  the  promotion  of  special  education. 
In  addition  to  the  advisory  services  of 
the  Educational  Measurements  Bureau, 
e  the  state  also  makes  money  grants  to 
y  towns  which  maintain  special  classes, 
d  Most  bureaus  of  research  which  deal 
c  with  special  classes  have  a  large  part  in 
i.  i  their  supervision  and,  if  not  full  respon- 
e  ability,  at  least  advisory  prerogatives. 

This  does  not  extend,  however,  to  the 
8  selection  of  teachers  although,  here 
a  again,  the  directors  of  the  various 
bureaus  often  have  large  indirect  powers, 
f  In  addition  to  the  more  familiar  types 
1  '  of  organization,  such  as  classes  for  the 
I,  mentally  defective,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
and  the  handicapped,  there  are  a  number 
:  of  interesting,  and  possibly  less-known, 

I  arrangements  which  have  been  developed 
1  by  research  bureaus  and  are  worthy  of 

1  description  in  this  connection. 

5  ^  The  Department  of  Psychology  and 
)  ;  Educational  Research,  Los  Angeles,  has 
:  organized  its  work  fix  the  subnormal  in 

:  soiled  “development  centers,”  in  addi- 

’  tion  to  the  more  usual  special  rooms. 

I  In  March,  1926,  there  were  eight  of 

'  these  centers  with  an  average  enrolment 

:  of  one  hundred.  Children  frexn  six  to 

sixteen  are  admitted.  The  department 
has  supervisory  jurisdiction  and  regulates 
'  the  size,  location,  and  equipment  of  all 
rooms  for  instruction  of  the  subnormal. 

In  many  of  the  development  centers 
there  are  classes  for  the  very  low  grades 
of  deficiency,  that  is,  idiots  and  imb^les. 
These  children  are  cared  for  by  matrons 
rather  than  by  trained  teachers,  and  if 
they  show  improvement  they  are 
promoted  into  the  beginning  classes 
at  the  development  centers. 

Highland  ^k  and  several  other  cities 
have  their  “restoration  rooms.”  In 
Highland  Park  a  “retention  survey”  is 
I  made  by  the  Psychological  and  Psychi- 
I  atric  Clinic  under  the  research  depart' 


ment,  and  those  children  with  an  I.  Q. 
of  75  and  below  are  recommended  for 
special  classes,  while  those  children  test¬ 
ing  95  and  alx)ve  are  recommended  for 
restoration  rooms. 

These  rooms — there  are  two  for  pri¬ 
mary,  I'B  through  II-A,  and  two  for  older 
children,  III-B  through  V-A — were  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
causes  of  failure  when  a  child  has  been 
present  daily  and  seemed  to  have  no 
special  disabiUties^  had  been  absent  on 
account  of  illness,  or  had  not  been  able 
to  adjust  himself  when  entering  late  from 
another  school  system.  There  are  two 
each  of  such' rooms  in  two  buildings  so 
that  a  child  may  pass  on  to  upper-grade 
work  if  it  has  b^  necessary  to  start 
him  all  over  again  in  primary  work,  or  he 
may  go  from  one  teacher  to  the  other  fix 
special-class  w(xk. 

.  As  soon  as  the  teachers  of  the  restor¬ 
ation  rooms  feel  that  a  child  is  ready 
to  return  to  his  own  room  or  school, 
he  is  tried  in  the  corresptwiding  room  in 
the  building  where  the  special  class  is 
located  so  that  he  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  judged  in  comparison  with 
other  children  of  his  own  grade.  When 
the  teacher  of  this  grade  can  report 
success,  the  child  is  then  transferred 
to  his  own  building. 

The  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment,  Research,  and  Guidance  under  its 
former  director.  Dr.  Virgil  E.  Dickson, 
developed  an  elaborate  program  of 
“limit^”  sections  for  pupils  “who  are 
so  slow  in  their  learning  process  that 
they  cannot  work  with  profit  in  a  regular 
section.”  'These  sections  are  organized 
at  successive  curricular  levels  so  as  to 
provide  for  continuous  progress  throu^ 
the  grades  but  at  a  rate  slower  than  the 
regular  classes.  The  course  of  study 
consists  of  projects  and  problems  simpli¬ 
fied  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  pupils 
but  based  upon  the  regular  course  of 
study.  'The  bureau  authorizes  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  classes  and  determines  the 
student  personnel,  but  the  classroexn 
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activities  are  supervised  by  the  regular 
corps.  The  program  of  special  classes 
which  perhaps  may  be  said  to  be  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  Bureau 
under  E)r.  Dickson  has  been  continued 
and  perfected  by  the  present  director, 
Mr.  Rudolph  D.  Lindquist.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  battery  of  special  classes, 
the  Oakland  Bureau  has  also  organized 
classes  for  crippled  children  at  theirhomes. 

Research  bureaus  in  city  systems, 
however,  are  not  alone  in  their  service 
to  the  cause  of  special  education.  The 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  which  was 
created  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly 
and  placed  under  the  administration  of 
Miami  University  on  December  30, 1920, 
was  designed  by  le^lative  enactment 
“for  the  training  or  teachers  for  sub- 
tK)rmal  and  delinquent  children.” 
Through  the  initial  appropriation  and 
subsequent  grants,  the  Bureau  now 
possesses  for  this  purpose  one  of  the 
best  hbraries  of  books  and  journals  in  its 
field,  and  through  its  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Dayton  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  it  has  ample  field  for  laboratory 
facilities.  Students  thereby  have  access 
to  special  classes  for  mentally  deficient. 


backward,  delinquent,  crippled,  deaf,  I 
visually  handicapped,  and  speech-defect¬ 
ive  pupils,  and  to  private  schools  and 
public  institutions  which  care  for  these 
different  types  of  handicapped  children. 
The  preparation  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  special  classes  is  regarded  by 
the  Bureau  as  one  of  its  most  important 
functions. 

Teacher  training  of  this  kind  is  carried 
on  by  several  bureaus  in  higher  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  New  York  bureau  has 
been  especially  active  in  promoting  the 
organization  and  extension  of  these 
classes  and  in  determining  the  need  fix 
them  throughout  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  research  bureaus  through  their 
techniques  for  sepegating  the  mentally 
subnormal  have  been  in  a  position  to 
render  great  assistance  to  school  admini¬ 
strators  in  the  selection  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
in  the  determination  o^ducational  needs. 
The  results  have  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  types  of  special  classes 
and  a  much  clearer  conception  of  the 
ends  to  be  achieved  and  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  pupil  personnel. 


ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


High-school  news-bearers  are  “The 
Spectrum”  from  Avon  Lake  and  “The 
IHirple  and  Gold”  from  Mechanicsburg. 
The  latter  is  published  “every  once 
in  a  while.” 

Eight  of  the  Franklin  County  high 
schools  are  cooperating  with  Qjunty 
Superintendent  Beery  to  issue  school 
papers.  We  are  in  receipt  of  copies  of 
‘The  Flashlight,”  “The  Candle,”  “The 
Mirror,”  and  “The  Hamiltonian.” 
These  papers  are  all  four  pages;  the 
local  schools  supply  the  material  for  the 
first  and  last  pages,  and  the  county 
office  supplies  news  for  the  middle  pages. 


The  English  teachers  in  the  Fremont 
high  schools  have  been  cooperating  in  a 
revision  of  the  course  of  study  in 
English.  Tests  are  being  used  as  an  aid 
to  the  instruction  in  English.  The  tests 
consist  of  a  reading  examination,  a 
spelling  test,  and  compositions  to  be 
graded  by  the  Hudelson  Scale.  The 
results  of  the  reading  test  show  a 
surprising  range,  or  spread,  in  reading 
ability  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Springfield 
purposes  to  use  the  surplus  of  $147,000. 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  general 
fund,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  grade 
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building  to  do  away  with  seventeen 
portables.  President  Lewis,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  estimates  that  this  plan 
will  save  the  taxpayers  at  least  double 
that  sum,  since  ^ey  will  not  have  to 
issue  long-term  bon^  and  pay  interest 
on  them. 

A  course  in  vocational  and  edu¬ 
cational  guidance  is  being  offered  in  the 
Fremont  high  school  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  The  course  is  for  all  ninth- 
grade  pupils  and  consists  mostly  of 
social  science  for  the  first  semester. 

County  Superintendent  Joseph  W. 
Fichter,  of  Butler  County,  is  attempting 
to  take  the  measure  of  his  schools  this 
year.  Dr.  Ashbaugh  is  directing  the 
testing  program  which  consists  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  in  the  grades  and  high  schools 
as  well  as  subject  tests  in  both  groups 
of  schools. 


The  Fremont  high  schools  are  offering 
for  the  first  time  this  year  numerous 
try-out  courses  in  the  ninth  grade. 
A  few  of  the  subjects  offered  are  junior 
business  training,  stenography,  book¬ 
keeping,  shop,  trades,  agriculture,  and 
home  economics.  The  performance  of 
the  pupils  in  these  courses  will  determine 
the  direction  of  guidance  in  the  senior 
high  school. 

What  topics  should  be  treated  in  an 
educational-guidance  manual?  Principal 
M.  M.  Mansperger,  of  the  Zanesville 
High  School,  presents  the  following  as 
necessary  contents:  (1)  general  sug¬ 
gestions  on  choosing  a  course;  (2)  value 
of  a  high-school  education;  (3)  factor  on 
which  a  high-school  educatiem  depends; 
(4)  how  to  plan  a  complete  four-year 
course;  (5)  descriptions  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  high  school;  (6)  suggestive 
courses  leading  to  definite  vocations; 

(7)  student  organizations  and  activities; 

(8)  suggestions  with  reference  to  college; 
and  (9)  helps  in  choosing  a  vocation. 


For  the  past  two  years  the  Crestline 
schools  have  been  checking  cm  “vacation 
losses”  due  to  the  long  summer  vacation. 
The  report  of  the  second  study  is  very 
interesting  as  an  indication  of  what  can 
be  done  with  a  little  care.  The  first 
and  second  grades  lose  most,  and  the 
upper  grades  least.  Second-grade  arith 
metic  shows  the  greatest  subject  loss, 
and  fifth-grade  geography  the  least  loss. 
In  only  two  subjects,  sixth-grade  history 
and  seventh-grade  ^glish,  was  a  gain 
recorded. 


In  the  Fremcxit  junior  and  senior  high 
schemis  the  pupils  are  being  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  homogeneous  plan.  C.  A. 
Hudson,  principal,  says  that  in  the  junior 
high  school  the  grouping  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  mental  tests,  adiievemcnt  tests, 
and  the  judgment  df  teachers.  In  the 
senior  hi^  sdKiol  the  grouping  is  largely 
on  the  basis  of  courses  el^t^,  such  as 
college  preparatory,  science,  trades,  com¬ 
mercial,  heme  economics,  or  agriculture. 
“This  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  instruct¬ 
ion  to  the  ne^ls  of  the  pupils  better 
than  ever  before.” 

Miss  Ruth  Dawson,  of  Central  High 
School,  Akron,  tells  in  some  detail  of  me 
city’s  provision  for  under-nourished 
children: 

Six  ichools  in  the  city  of  Akron  are  equipped 
with  open-window  room*.  In  each  achod, 
there  are  two  such  rooms  in  which  30  pupils  may 
be  accommodated,  totaling  360  for  the  entire 
dty.  According  to  George  E.  McCord,  ^per- 
intendent  of  Schools,  there  is  a  waiting  list  as 
large  as  the  present  number  enrolled  in  the  ftesh- 
aii  rooms. 

Pupils  are  assigned  to  such  schools  by  the 
medk^  staff  of  the  City  Health  Department. 
Records  are  kept  each  day  and  a  medical  inspection 
is  made  each  month  so  that  the  health  of  tlU  child 
is  under  constant  observation.  Before  entrance 
into  the  school,  permission  must  be  granted  by 
the  parents;  and,  before  dismissal  from  the  open- 
window  room,  examination  by  the  doctor  must 
find  the  child  at  least  95  percent  fit. 

The  pupils  have  their  own  dining-room  and 
are  served  a  breakfast  in  the  morning  about  ten 
o'clock.  Lunch  is  served  at  nocm,  and  milk  and 
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wafers  or  malted  milk  and  cookies  are  served  in 
the  aftenxxm.  All  meals  are  prepared  by  the 
students  in  home  economics  under  the  dirntion 
of  an  instructor.  The  menus  are  so  varied  that 
the  same  meal  is  served  not  more  than  once  in 
every  three  weeks.  The  menus  which  provide 
well'balanced  meals  were  planned  by  an  expert 
dietitian. 

Pupils  who  attend  the  cpen'window  room  are  in 
•chool  the  same  number  of  hours  as  are  those  who 
attend  the  regular  sessions  of  the  public  Khool, 
except  that  time  for  rest  and  recuperation  is 
allowed  each  day.  In  the  morning  there  are 
classes  until  breakfast  time.  After  breakfast 
classes  continue  till  11:30,  when  lunch  is  served. 
Immediately  after  lunch  the  pupils  go  to  the 
sleeping  rooms  where  they  don  th^  heavy 


sleeping  bags  and  hoods.  This  period  of  rest 
continues  for  one  hour.  The  remainder  of  tie 
afternoon  session  is  occupied  with  lessons. 

Open'air  playgrounds  are  provided  so  that  the« 
pupils  may  play  out  of  doors  and  yet  not  mingk 
with  the  children  of  the  school.  These  play* 
grounds  are  frequently  arranged  on  the  roof  of  the 
gymnasium  or  some  other  convenient  place. 

Not  only  children  with  tubercular  tendenda 
but  those  sufenng  from  nervous  duorden, 
malnutrition,  or  anaemia  are  cared  for  in  the 
open^window  rooms.  The  six  schools  haviiw 
the  special  rooms  are  supported  by  the  Board  d 
Education  just  as  any  public  school.  Akron  a 
planning  further  provision  for  these  handicapped 
children  and  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  in^ 
more  of  these  ff^'air  schoolroooas. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Deasboxn,  Fsancbs  R.  What  Does  Honesty 
Mean  to  Third'  and  Fourth-Grade  Children, 
]EM,  6-J05-12,  January,  1927. 

This  article  reptM  the  procedure  followed  in  a 
study  conducted  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  to 
determine  what  children  of  these  grades  under* 
stood  by  honesty,  the  difficulty  they  had  in 
dehning  honesty  in  varkius  situations,  arxl  the 
methotu  that  seemed  best  in  making  honesty 
“real  to  the  children — not  an  abstract  something." 
It  is  worth  while,  for  instaiKe,  to  know  that 
children  of  these  grades  can  define  honesty  in 
lyring  situations  much  more  readily  than  they 
can  in  such  other  situations  as  cheating,  stealing, 
and  the  withholding  of  confessions.  This  study 
is  similar  in  nature  to  others  done  by  Meltzer, 
Helseth,  W.  J.  Osbum,  and  others. 

Engelhamit,  N.  L.,  and  Engelhaxdt,  Fmo. 
The  Financial  Statemeras  and  Reports  of 
a  Local  School  Administration,  TCR, 
28:611-24,  February,  1927- 
Private  enterprise  has  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  presenting  finan^  conditions  in 
clear  and  understandable  reports,  but  school 
people  are  just  beginning  to  realize  their  value. 
The  nature  of  financial  repnts  and  basic  principles 
for  the  preparation  of  them  are  set  forth  in  this 
article  which  is  the  fifth  a  series  of  eight  on  the 
business  management  of  schools. 

Stuhtevant,  Sakah  M.,  and  Hates,  Hamubt. 
The  Use  of  the  Interview  in  Advisory  Worl(, 
TCR,  28J51-63,  February,  1927- 
Teachers  and  priiKipals  will  find  this  article 
worthy  of  attention.  It  presents  very  clearly 


the  more  important  steps  to  be  followed  in  as 
interview,  especially  the  disciplinary  kiiKl.  The 
puzpcM  of  the  interview  is  to  help  the  persoo 
who  is  interviewed,  and  not  to  create  an  arbitrary 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer. 

Gmsiou,  M.  E.  Codchmg  for  Intelligence 
Tests,  JEP,  18:119-21,  February,  1927. 

The  Otis  group  test  was  given  to  two  group! 
of  students  at  the  same  time.  Following  this,  ok 
poup  was  coached  for  a  period  of  tw^ve  weeb 
by  being  given  material  similar  but  not  identical 
to  that  in  the  Otis  test.  At  the  end  of  the 
coaching  period,  both  groups  were  again  given 
the  Otis  test,  llie  average  gain  in  percent  of  the 
coached  group  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
control  group,  and  the  students  making  the  lower 
scores  on  the  original  test  nude  t&  greatest 
gain  when  the  same  test  was  repeated.  The 
writer  concludes  that  “Material  for  intelligence 
tests  should  be  non'coachable  if  it  is  to  measure 
accurately  and  fairly  a  degree  of  intelligence.” 

Ludeuan,  W.  W.  Selection  and  Elimination  of 
Teacher-Training  Material,  EAS,  13:120-24, 
February,  1927. 

A  questionnaire  which  was  designed  to 
ascertain  what  is  being  done  by  the  teacher' 
training  institutions  to  select  teacher'training 
material  before  registration  and  to  eliminate 
material  after  registration  was  sent  to  a  hundred 
colleges  distributed  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  On  the  basis  of  58  replies  the  writer 
CKicludes  that:  “Most  teacher'training  insti* 
tutions  favor  a  program  of  selection  and  elimina' 
tion.”  Selection  is  accomplished  on  the  basis  of 


Non. — ^Tbe  abbreriations  used  in  tbit  number  arc:  JEM.  Journal  ol  Educarknat  Mcdiod;  TCR,  Teachers  CoUege 
Record;  Ed’S,  School  and  Society;  JEP,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology;  EAS,  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
Tisioo;  SR,  School  Review;  PJE,  Peabody  Journal  ol  Educatkn;  JER,  Jour^  of  Educational  Research;  and  ASB],  American 
School  Board  Journal. 
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iiDtelUgence  tesu,  Tecommendation*  from 

ichool  phncipala,  health  certificatea,  and  by 
taking  only  thoae  who  fall  in  the  upper  percenta 
of  the  graduating  claaaea.  Eliminationa  are 
lirought  about  by  requiring  a  de£nite  acholaatic 
average  in  order  to  enter  certain  preachbed  pro* 
feaaional  couraea. 

OmjON,  David.  School  Marlas  vt.  Intelligence 
Rating,  EAS,  13.-90-102,  February,  1927< 
Thia  ia  a  report  baaed  on  the  atudy  of  the 
narks  of  506  graduatea  of  the  high  achool  at 
Everett,  Washington.  The  correlation  between 
the  Terman  group  scores  and  the  average  marks 
for  all  students  (Pearion  product'inoment  formula) 
was  .38  +  .03.  Among  the  concluaiona  the 

1  following  are  significant:  “Departments  giving 
the  largest  percentages  of  hi^  marks  show  the 
kast  civrelation  between  inteUigence  and  marks." 
“Thing  subjects'  show  poorer  correlation  with 
Terman  scores  than  ‘think  subjects.' "  “The 
'  Terman  teat  is  a  better  (vognosis  in  the  case  of 
1  girls  than  of  boys." 

Gasombs,  C.  a.  a  Staidy  of  the  Causes  of 
■j  High-School  Failures,  SR,  35:106-12,  Fe}y 

Iruary,  1927. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  teacher  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  failures,  according  to 
the  pupils,  although  there  is  no  su^  evidence  in 
the  causes  as  stated  by  the  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  causes  stated  by  the 
teacher  are  frankly  admitted  by  the  pupils.  The 
writer  concludes  that  “when  approxunately  one' 
third  of  the  pupils  failing  in  hi^  school  reports 
I  ‘dislike  the  teacher,'  anther  third  reports  'dis' 
couraged,'  and  somewhat  less  than  onC'half 
teports  'dislike  the  subject,'  a  grave  situation 
exists  which  challenges  the  best  thought  of  the 
I  educator." 

Maxshau.,  G.  H.  The  Status  of  High-School 
Athletics  in  Kansas,  SR,  35:113-20,  Feb' 
ruary,  1927. 

Data  based  on  reports  from  seventy'seven 
representative  towns  in  Kansas  show  rather 
I  conclusively  that  the  high  schools  are  interested 
in  three  major  lines  of  sport — basketball,  football, 
and  track — and  that  these  sports  are  almost 
equally  emphasized.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
athletic  program  interferes  with  the  regular 
ichool  work.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
schools  admit  betting  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
and  other  situations  exist  which  are  m^ly 
undesirable. 

BmoLB,  Anna  E.  Low  I.  Si's  in  the  High  School, 
SR,  35:134^,  February,  1927. 

This  is  a  story  of  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
since  1923.  It  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  briefing 


but  any  teacher  or  high'school  principal  who 
has  the  practical  proUem  of  the  km  intelligence 
quotient  in  his  own  school  and  has  some  imagi' 
nation  will  find  much  of  decided  interest  in  the 
article  because  it  tells  of  something  that  has 
actually  been  done. 

SmsoN,  F.  L.,  AND  WooTON,  F.  C.  A  Study  of 
the  Social  Science  Teachers  in  Oregon  High 
School*,  1925-1926,  EAS,  13:73-64,  Feb' 
ruary,  1927. 

For  this  study ,  data  were  secured  on  406  teachers 
of  social  science  in  hi(^  schools  outside  of  Portland. 
Geographical  sections  from  which  the  teachers 
came,  institutions  at  which  they  were  trained, 
the  subject  combinations  they  taught,  and  the 
special  training  which  they  had  for  their  work 
were  all  considered  and  comparisons  made  with 
one  or  two  similar  studies  made  elsewhne. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  conclusions  is: 
"It  is  next  to  impossible  to  advise  a  prospective 
teacher  as  to  the  most  likely  subject  combinations 
to  prepare  for,  because  of  the  great  uncertainity 
as  to  the  requirements  of  tlm  hi^  echoed." 

Buxton,  Mm.  Cassu  B.  A  County  Program 
of  Investigation  in  Reading,  P/E,  4:225-33, 
January,  1927. 

A  county'Wide  reading  program  was  carried 
on  in  Hao^ton  County,  Tennessee,  and  the 
results  are  reported  in  this  article.  There  was 
enthusiastic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  Aside  from  the  great  increase  in 
reading  as  shown  by  tests,  the  teachers  and  pupils 
develcq^  a  more  scientific  attitude  toward 
their  work. 

Pattemon,  Hbxbext.  The  High-School  Curri¬ 
culum  as  It  Is,  PJE,  4:216-24,  January,  1927. 

This  study  of  the  curricula  of  Oklahoma  hi^ 
schools  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  the  more 
general  courses  such  as  history,  economics, 
sociology,  and  general  science.  The  falling  off 
seems  to  be  in  the  subjects  which  cost  most. 
Are  financial  influences  most  potent  in  shaping 
high'school  curricula?  Thia  study  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  are  powerful  factors. 

Mead,  A.  R.  How  Many  Subject*  Should  a 
High'school  Teacher  Be  Prepared  to  TeacW 
PJE,  4:195-207,  January,  1927. 

Most  beginning  teachers  start  their  work  in 
rural,  village,  and  small  city  high  schools,  where 
they  are  required  to  teach  from  one  to  five,  and 
in  some  cases,  six  subjects.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  training  sch^ls  should  train  teachers  to 
teach  at  least  tuee  subjects.  There  should  be 
specialization  in  at  least  one  field,  but  a  dis. 
tribution  of  effort  over  three  or  more  sul^ts  ia 
probably  to  be  preferred  over  high  specudizatioo 
in  one  field. 
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Toops,  Herbert  A.  On  Comfmting  th«  Awage 
Deviation  fwm  the  Mean,  JER,  15:46-51, 
January,  1927. 

This  is  a  purely  statistical  article  presenting 
a  method  and  a  form  for  computing  tte  average 
deviation  from  the  manipulation  to  derive  the 
constant  for  determining  the  mean.  “By  this 
method  the  average  deviation  which  was  formerly 
the  hardest  of  all  measures  of  variability  to  reckon, 
becomes  by  far  the  easiest." 

Hertzberg,  O.  E.  The  Interest  Factor  as  Related 
to  Methods  of  Introducing  Beginners  to 
Writing,  JER,  15:27-33,  January,  1927- 

Four  methods  of  teaching  beginners  to  write 
were  employed  and  the  results  the  study  are 
given  in  this  article.  The  old  direct  method 
seemed  to  increase  in  interest  as  the  children 
used  it  while  the  other  methods  tended  to  de- 
crease  in  interest. 

Jensen,  Dortha  Wouams.  The  Gifted  Child, 
JER,  15:34-45,  January,  1927. 

This  article,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  under  the  same  title,  summahzes  the  find> 
ings  that  have  been  made  in  the  studies  of  gifted 
ch^dren.  Some  of  the  common  notions  are  shown 
to  be  without  adequate  foundation,  and  sug- 
gestkxis  are  made  which  would  make  for  t^ 
better  development  Of  the  gifted  child. 

Yowell,  Stella.  Are  Children  Reading.’  JER, 
15:1-4,  January,  1927. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  average 
child  is  not  reading  as  much  as  the  author  thinks 
he  should.  There  are  no  data  from  previous 
tests  of  a  similar  nature  to  support  the  conclusion. 
“The  disappearance  of  the  old-fashioned  home 
where  children  and  parents  read  aloud  to  each 
other,  the  lure  of  the  motion-picture  theater, 
and  the  coming  of  the  automobile  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  low  scores”  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  gratuitous  conclusion. 

Elder,  Harry  E.  A  Study  of  Rapid  Acceleration 
in  the  Elementary  School,  JER,  15:5-9, 
January,  1927- 

Twenty -two  pupils  were  accelerated  by  double 
promotion,  and  the  results  were  studied  statis¬ 
tically.  The  children  who  stood  comparatively 
low  in  their  groups  before  receiving  the  double 
promotion  tended  to  sufiFer  a  greater  reaction 
due  to  skipping.  It  seemed  to  be  hardest  to 
skip  the  second  grade  and  easiest  to  skip  the  fifth. 

Waples,  Douglas.  The  Best-Answer  Exercise 
as  a  Teaching  Device,  JER,  15:10-21, 
January,  1927- 

The  pupil's  thinking  is  directed  by  restricting 
the  considerations  which  apply  to  a  ^ven 
situation.  Thinking  is  stimulated  by  requiring 


the  pupil  to  discriminate  amongst  a  series  d 
possible  answers.  Illustrations  ffcm  icveiri 
sut^ts,  and  a  table  showing  the  elements  of  th 
best-answer  exercises  in  the  different  subject! 
serve  to  illuminate  the  text. 

Morris,  Euviet  L.  Iowa's  ?{ew  Uniform  Schod 
Accounting  System,  ASBJ,  February,  1927, 
Iowa  has  a  new  uniform  school-accountiq 
system  which  is  here  explained  in  detail.  lik» 
trations  are  given  cff  the  various  forms  used  ■ 
this  accounting.  A  casual  inspection  woiii 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  system  is  usable  it 
practically  all  sizes  and  types  of  schools. 

Michael,  Woliaxi,  and  Craweord,  C.  C 
An  Experiment  in  Judging  Intelligence  h 
the  Voice,  JEP,  18:107-14,  February,  192). 
This  experiment  was  based  on  the  teachi^ 
of  behavioristic  psychology  that  thought  s 
identified  with  lan^ge  mechanisms.  Fifty-s 
students  were  asked  to  read  aloud  passages  froi 
three  literary  selections  totaling  about  500  words 
Inflection  was  the  voice  factor  which  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  and  the  experimenters  found  tbt 
the  correlation  between  it  and  scholarship  wa 
approximately  the  same  as  between  intelligence 
tests  and  scholarship.  “Scholarship,  mtelhgencc, 
and  inflection  are  about  equally  intercorrelatcd, 
and  any  one  of  the  three  is  abciut  as  safe  a  basi 
for  predicting  another  as  any  two  combir-ed’ 

BacKiNcnoN,  Lulu  B.  Experiences  with  1 
Vocations  Program  in  Home-Room  Orgftr 
ixation,  TCR,  28J63-79,  February,  192). 
This  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  wa 
carried  on  in  the  Central  High  School  at  Tula, 
Oklahoma,  during  the  year  1924-25.  The  woik, 
done  in  the  hoM-room  period  of  twenty-fin 
minutes  each  day,  was  p^icipated  in  by  825 
Sophomores,  25  home-room  teachers,  and  1 
committee  of  four  teachers,  besides  the  clia 
director.  The  work  of  the  year  showed  positm 
results  in  influencing  the  choice  of  vocations  and 
in  giving  the  pupils  a  better  understanding  of  the 
range  of  vocational  opportunities. 

Thorndke,  Edward  L.,  and  others.  As 
Inventory  of  English  Constructions  wdi 
Measures  of  Tlieir  Importance,  TCR, 
28J80-610,  February,  1927. 

“It  is  (ff  obvious  importance  to  the  teaching  of 
English  to  have  an  ad^uate  and  accurate  list  of 
English  constructkms;  and  to  have  at  least  u 
approximate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  each 
CH  them.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greats 
the  importance  of  the  construction,  the  earlie 
its  understanding  and  use  should  be  taught, 
both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners  learning  Engliih.'' 
The  438  constructions  with  their  frequency  and 
general  value  are  listed. 
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Chau.  Watland  Johnson.  The  An  Minor  of 
Dorutus.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1926.  55 1».  (University  of 
Wisconsin  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  and 
History,  No.  11) 

This  is  the  first  translation,  so  far  as  the  author 
bwws,  of  the  most  commonly-used  giammar 
between  400  A.  D.  and  1500.  No  other  grammar 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  data  given  in  the 
Btroduction,  exoted  an  equ^  influence  upon  the 
laming  of  Latin,  upon  the  form  that  Latin 
punmars  have  taken  in  the  modem  age,  or  upon 
the  terminoloCT  of  the  grammars  of  various 
vernaculars  of  Western  Europe,  especially 
English.  A  parallel  arrangement  is  used  in  the 
Dikeup  of  tM  monograph  so  that  the  Latin  and 
its  corresponding  translation  appear  on  opposite 
(Ages.  Ptofessor  Chase  is  to  be  coiMratulated  on 
this  scholarly  endeavor  which  is  of  interest  not 
only  in  the  history  of  education,  but  in  the  history 
(four  language. 

McClukt,  F.  Dban.  The  Purpose  and  Function 
of  the  Division  of  Educotional  Reference. 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  Purdue  University,  1926. 
30  pp.  (Bulletin  of  Purdue  University, 
Vot.  XXVI,  No.  10,  Studies  in  Higher 
Education,  1^.  1) 

Purdue  University  has  organized  a  division  of 
eduutional  reference  for  a  study  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  Such  a  division  should  render 
a  very  valuable  service  to  administrative  officers 
in  th^  study  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  higher 
education. 

This  first  report  indicates  that  the  division  is 
already  beginning  to  fiiiactioo.  Eight  problems 
have  been  studied  and  preliminary  report  given. 
The  problems  under  investigation  vary  horn  an 
enrollment  study  to  “an  experimental  examirution 
and  analysis  of  the  efficietx:y  of  teaching." 

Rochbstix.  Niw  Yoxx.  The  Public-School 
Program.  Rochester,  New  York,  Rochester 
Printing  Company,  1926.  94  pp.  (Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  reprints.  No.  3) 

From  a  recent  inquiry  into  the  costs  of  city 
government  in  Rochester,  it  appeared  that  the 
cost  of  public-school  education  had  itKreased  from 
one-quarter  to  onedulf  of  the  city's  budKt 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Since  this  remarkable 
inaease  was  due  to  the  extensions  of  the  com- 
puliory -attendance  age  limits  arxl  additioirs  to 
•chool  program,  a  aeries  of  short  articles, 
describing  in  a  simple  way  the  contents  of  the 
•chool  program,  were  published  in  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  from  March  15  to  July  1,  1926. 
By  this  means,  the  schod  authorities  hoped  to 
provide  adequate  information  for  the  citizens — 
information  which  would  assist  them  in  deciding 
whether  to  support  or  oppose  further  and  similar 


expansiotu  of  the  achod  program.  The  aeries  of 
articles  is  reprinted  in  this  pamphlet  and  mves  a 
unique  example  of  continued  schod  puUicity. 

Shelut,  T.  H.,  PriTiNosa,  B.  F.,  arxl  Manuk., 
H.  T.  Survey  Galveston  I\iblic  Schools. 
Austin,  Texas,  Universi^  of  Texas,  1926. 
117  pp.  (University  of  Texas  Bulletin, 
No.  2630) 

This  is  the  report  of  another  achod  survey. 
Buildings  and  equipment;  achod  fiiunce  and 
teachers'  salaries;  child-accounting;  and  t^ 
curriculum  are  considered. 

BxmoiroxT,  Connxcticut.  Housing  Bridgeport's 
Schod  Children.  Prepared  by  the  ^perin- 
tendent  of  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
1926.  16  pp. 

This  report  of  the  schools  in  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  shows  by  a  aeries  of  tables  the  present 
housing  conditions  in  the  schools.  A  five-year 
building  program  baaed  on  the  popt^tion  growth 
is  outlined  fx  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior 
hi^  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  1931. 

Iowa,  UNivxxstTT  or.  Status  cf  Commercial 
Education  in  Secondary  Public  Schools  of 
Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  University  of 
Iowa,  1926.  42  ro.  (Extension  Bulletin 
No.  144,  College  of  fclucation  Series,  No.  19) 

This  is  the  first  unit  of  a  series  on  commercial 
education  in  the  Iowa  public  schools.  Such 
factors  as  the  age,  training,  business  experience, 
salaries,  teaching  experience,  tenure,  teaching- 
load,  and  extra-curricular  activities  of  commercial 
teachers  were  investigated  arxl  summarized  for 
this  report.  The  nequency  of  commercial 
subjects,  subject  combinatioos,  aixi  sue  of  class 
are  also  repot^. 

Hatch,  R.  W.,  and  Stuix,  DxFoassr.  The 
Social  Studies  in  the  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High  School.  New  York,  Btneau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1926.  97  PP- 

This  monograph  outlines  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  so^  studies  in  this  well-known 
experimental  schod.  It  presents  the  content 
and  methods  employed  in  organizing  and  operating 
the  new  fusion  course  of  study  in  the  social 
studies,  about  which  the  prindpoL  Prof.  Henry  C. 
Pearson,  says  in  the  introduction:  “This  fusion 
course  in  the  social  studies  is  probably  the  most 
popular  and  stimulating  of  all  the  studies  in  the 
junior  high  school."  A  careful  eraminatinn  of 
this  mcxxigraph  should  aflbrd  the  teacher  or 
supervisor  of  these  studies  in  the  junior  high 
schod  with  some  very  definite  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  way  of  objectives,  orginization, 
method,  and  materi^ 
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BOOKS  TO  READ 

Osboan.  Hbnat  Faiiifield.  Evolution  and  Religion 
in  EducAtion.  New  York,  Charlea  Scribner's 
Sons,  1926.  xvl  +  240  pp. 

This  volume  coouins  a  aeries  of  addresses 
which  were  given  before  audiences  of  teachers 
and  college  students,  and  were  published  in  the 
New  Torl^  Times  and  the  Forum  during  the 
Fundamentalist  controversy.  The  general  reader 
will  find  herein  an  equable  interpretation,  by  a 
scientist,  of  most  of  the  questions  of  this  reUgious 
controversy. 

Mawson,  C.  O.  Stlvbstbii.  Style-Boolt  for 
Writers  and  Editors.  New  York,  Thoiw 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  1926.  213  pp. 

Graduate  students  and  writers  of  magazine 
articles,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  books,  are  often 
perplexed  regarding  the  correct  use  of  a  word,  the 
proper  punctuatkm  mark  to  use,  the  form  of  book 
citations,  the  relation  of  the  reference  index  to 
punctuation  marks,  and  the  like.  Answers  to 
these  and  many  other  perplexing  problems  of 
style  in  writing  will  be  found  in  this  Styk'Book 
prepared  by  a  one'time  associate  editor  of  the 
Webster  Series  of  Dictionaries  and  reviser  of 
Roger's  International  Thesaurus.  Such  matters 
of  interest  to  the  writer  as  spelling,  compounding 
and  division  of  words,  capitalization,  and  punctua- 
tion  are  considered.  Information  is  also  given  on 
the  sizes  and  styles  of  type,  spacing,  iiv^tion, 
preparation  of  the  manuscript,  and  proofreading. 
The  rules  are  tersely  stat^  and  most  happily 
illustrated. 

Washbuhne,  Caxlbton,  and  Steains,  Mtxon  M. 
New  Schools  in  the  Old  World.  New  York, 
John  Day  Company.  1926.  174  pp. 

In  this  httle  book  the  authors  give  in  a  clear, 
simple,  and  concise  manner  some  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  dozen  outstanding  progressive 
schools  of  Europe.  To  read  the  book  is  to  become 
interested,  because  of  the  practices  followed  in 
these  schools  and  because  of  the  style  in  which 
these  practices  are  brought  to  our  notice.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  in  Hamburg  they 
have  "schools  with  no  program,  no  course  of 
study,  no  grades,  no  rules,  no  punishments," 
and  it  is  stimulating  to  know  of  the  “Orphans' 
Paradise  in  CzedKvSbvakia"  and  Bakuk's  School 
in  Prague  as  the  authors  have  described  them, 
after  actually  witnessing  the  activities  of  such 
schooU. 

Doexuan,  Hxnxt  J.  The  Orientation  of  Colkge 
Freshmen.  Baltimore.  Maryland,  Williams 
and  Wilkins  Company,  1926.  162  pp. 

The  extraordinary  increases  in  colkge  and 
university  enrolment  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  intensified  the  problems  presented  by  the 
Freshmen  in  all  institutions.  The  coosideratioD 


of  the  orientation  of  the  Freshman,  given  in  tha 
book,  faUs  into  three  parts:  the  statement  of  the 
problem,  current  practices  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  orientation  in  representative  Amen- 
can  colkges,  and  a  suggested  guidance  program. 
The  personnel  service,  needed  to  carry  out  this  I 
gudaiKe  program,  is  discussed  in  some  detai 
The  program  falls  into  three  periods,  guidaue 
before  registration,  during  the  registration 
period,  and  during  the  freshman  year. 


Andekson,  Lewis  Flint.  History  of  ManiMl 
and  Industrial  School  Education.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1926. 
vi  +  251  pp. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  phase  of  the  history 
of  education  which  often  receives  littk  attention. 
The  author's  contribution  in  this  volume  should  do 
much  to  establish  a  better  balance  between  the 
hterary  and  industrial  factors  in  educational 
history.  It  will  be  especially  valuabk  in  industrial 
and  vocational  courses  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 
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CuFFtNOEK,  Waltek  G.  Student  Relotionsht^ 
New  York,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1926. 
xi  +  145  pp. 

Dr.  Clippinger's  book,  which  is  intended  at  an 
orientation  course  for  colkge  Freshmen  and  high- 
school  Seniors,  takes  up  the  personal,  social,  and 
spiritual  relations  of  students.  Many  suggestioot 
to  aid  the  student  in  adjusting  hims^  to  colkgt 
life  are  given  on  such  subjects  as  “Note  Taking,* 
“How  to  Study,"  and  the  values  of  examination 
and  recitations.  Topics  for  discussion  and 
bibliomphical  references  are  mven  at  the  end  oi 
each  diapter.  The  book  is  similar  to  those  writtm 
by  Dean  Thomas  Arkk  Clarke  on  problems  of 
cdlege  life. 
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Helseth,  Inga  Olla.  Children's  Thtnibng. 
A  Study  of  the  Thinking  Done  by  a  Group 
of  Grade  Children  whoi  Encouraged  to 
Ask  Questions  about  United  States  History. 
New  York,  Teachers  Colkge,  Columbia 
University,  1926.  v  +  163  pp.  (Teachen 
Colkge,  Columbia  University,  ContributioM 
to  Education,  No.  209) 

The  thinking  of  a  group  of  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  pupils  belonging  to  an  American-history 
class  yielded  interesting  results.  The  pupdi 
were  encoura^  to  ask  questions  and  to  discuN 
any  points  which  interested  them,  as  well  as  to 
use  the  methods  of  studying  and  reciting  which 
appealed  to  them.  At  the  beginning,  t)^  pupda 
found  it  difficult  to  formulate  questions  worth 
considering.  Before  the  practice  period  wai 
over,  they  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
asking  questions.  In  spite  of  the  unconventional 
schocu  atmosphere,  t^  pupils  mastered  the 
content,  for  when  judged  by  standardized  testa, 
they  excelled  the  norms  set  by  their  grades. 
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NEW  TESTS 


An  ingenious  little  device  for  cal- 
cuhting  the  ages  of  children  at  a  given 
date  hM  been  devebped  by  H.  H. 
Young,  of  Indiana  University,  and  put 
oo  the  market  by  the  Public  School 
Publishing  Company.  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


The  O'Rourke  Mechanical  Aptitudes 
Test — ^Junior  Grade,  has  been  added  to 
the  O'Rourke  Series  of  Aids  in  Place- 
sent  and  Guidance.  These  tests  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Educational  and 
Personnel  Publishing  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

'  The  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
!  pany  has  added  the  Kinney  S^les  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic  to  its  already 
long  line  of  serviceable  tests.  These 
I  tests  have  been  prepared  by  Lucien  B. 

^  Kinney  and  are  desimed  to  cover  in  test 
!  form  the  entire  field  of  commercial 
arithmetic. 

Standard  tests  are  gradually  being 
!  evolved  for  college  subjects  as  well  as  for 
elementary'  and  high-school  subjects. 
C.  W.  O^II  has  standardized  a  test  for 
PriiKiples  of  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Schools.  The  test  is  on  sale  by  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company. 

The  three  subtests.  Word  Recog¬ 
nition,  Word,  Phrase,  and  SenterKe  Read¬ 
ing;  and  Reading  of  Paragraphs,  included 
within  the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests 
I  have  been  designed  to  measure  different 
phases  of  reading  ability.  To  secure  the 
onost  valuable  diagiKeis  all  three  types 
must  be  given.  Two  equivalent  forms 
of  each  subtest  have  been  prepared.  The 
“Manual  of  Directions”  tells,  in  detail, 
of  the  care  taken  in  constructing  the  tests, 
describes  the  uses  to  which  the  age  and 
grade  norms  may  be  put  in  diagnosis,  and 
suKests  remedial  measures  which  will 
help  in  overcoming  certain  of  the  pupils' 


deficiencies.  These  tests  were  devised 
by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  are  distributed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Friends  of  good  diction  will  find  the 
Schutte  Engli^  Diction  Test  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  The  test  is 
based  on  a  readable  story  which  cchi- 
tains,  here  and  there,  certain  common 
errors  of  diction.  Pupils  are  required 
to  check  the  errors.  This  test  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company. 


Composition  tests  for  the  elementary 
grades  may  now  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company.  The 
Pressey  Tests  in  EngUsh  Compositiem 
which  have  been  so  widely  used  in  the 
high  schools  have  been  adapted  to 
Grades  III  to  VI. 


Superintendent  W.  C.  T.  Adams,  of 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  has  arranged 
in  concise  form  a  card  entitled,  “Superin¬ 
tendent's  Rating  of  Teachers.”  Teaming 
power,  executive  ability,  scholarship, 
personality,  and  professional  attitude 
are  each  allowed  a  possible  20  percent 
in  the  total  of  one  hundred. 


The  problem  of  English  composition 
“resolves  itself  into  habit  building,  the 
transforming  of  textbook  knowledge 
of  correct  expression  into  habits  of 
correct  expression.”  Such  being  the 
case,  what  is  more  natural  than  that 
practice  sheets  which  cover  the  various 
phases  of  English  instruction  should  be 
developed?  A  recent  set  of  these  tests 
is  ktx)wn  as  Practice  Leaves  in  English 
Fundamentals,  prepared  by  Conrad  T. 
Logan,  Elizabeth  P.  Cleveland,  and 
Margaret  V.  Hoffman,  of  State  T«ichers 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  These 
exercises  are  publish^  in  convenient 
form  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
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The  Detroit  line  of  tests  has  been 
increased  by  three  intelligence  tests  for 
use  in  Grades  II  to  XII.  These  are  a 
needed  addition  to  the  Detroit  Kinder' 
garten  and  the  Detroit  First-Grade 
Tests.  The  tests  have  been  developed 
by  Harry  J.  Baker  in  his  woik  as  clinical 
psychologist  in  the  Detroit  schools. 
The  instructions  for  using  the  tests  are 
very  simple,  so  that  the  tests  are  easy 
to  administer.  The  items  are  carefully 
arranged,  from  difficult  to  complex,  and 
are  designed  to  cover  the  entire  range  of 
mental  ability.  The  Public  School  Rib- 
lishing  Company  is  acting  as  publisher 
and  ^tributor. 

Dumno  the  CXiio  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  at  Ohio  State  University,  an 
exhibit  drawings,  paintings,  and 
designs  done  by  students  in  t^  Ohio 
colleges  will  be  held  in  the  Mantel 
Roc»n  of  the  Libr^.  This  exhibit  was 
planned  by  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Wcunen  and  was  bom  of  dieir  interest 
in  the  fine  arts  courses  given  in  the  CXiio 
colleges  and  of  their  d^ire  to  encourage 
advanced  study  in  these  branches.  The 
committK  felt  that  the  exhibit  would  be 
of  value  to  the  Ohio  teachers  of  art  by 
showing  them  the  type  of  work  being 
done  in  the  colleges. 

To  stimubte  interest  in  their  plan,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  offering  a  priae  of  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  student  whose  work  is 
judged  to  be  the  best.  The  only  con¬ 
dition  that  the  associaticHi  imposes  is 
that  the  student  shall  be  fully  matricu¬ 
lated  and  shall  be  studying  for  a  degree, 
such  as  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  B.  L.,  B.  Ph.,  (or 
scxne  other  Bachelor's  degree  requiring 
at  least  two  years  of  work  that  would  be 
credited  toward  the  B.  A.  degree)  a:  one 
of  the  graduate  degrees. 

The  art  teachers  who  wish  to  enter 
the  work  of  one  to  three  of  their  best 
students  in  water-color  or  oil  painting,  or 
in  drawing  or  design,  should  send  this 


work  to  Miss  Alma  Knauber,  Depot 
ment  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio  State  Uni> 
versity,  before  April  6.  Drawings  and 
desi^  should  be  mounted  ready,  to  k 
exhibited.  Paintings  may  be  framed  or 
unframed. 


The  February  number  of  School 
Review  gives  the  report  of  a  survey  of 
curricula  in  seventy-eight  junior  hi^ 
schools  distributed  among  twenty-sevca 
states,  from  Massachusetts  to  Cal-  ’ 
ifomia.*  English  is  the  only  sul^  1 
of  instruction  which  is  requir^  in  ead 
of  the  schools  in  all  three  grades,  VII, 
VIII  and  IX.  Social  studies  and  matht 
matics,  it  was  found,  are  requi^  in  all 
seventh  grades.  The  following  tal^ 
presents  a  composite  program  of  studies 
for  junior  high  schools  which  is  based  on 
the  practices  of  the  seventy-eight  schooli 
in  this  survey: 


Grade  and 
Study 


Avetaae  Numiatd 
PeiiodaaWtck 


Hvnm  OEAM 


EngiiNi* . 

Socal  atudies*.... 
Mathematica .... 
loduatiial  arti. . . 
Home  Eoooomica. 

Health . 

Mumc . 

Art . 


IIORTB  OEAM 

. .  .  ,  . 

Social  atudiea. . . . 
Matfaenataca. . . . 
Hoidc  coonooict. 
Induetrial  arta. . . 

Health . 

Science . . 

Muiic . 

Alt. 


muni  otAM 


En^iah . . 

Sow  atudiea . 

Mathematica . 

Health . 

Foteifo  lamiayt. . . . 
Home  coonomicat... . 
Commercial  tubist. 

Sdenoef . . 

Muwt . 

Artt . 


*  Each  of  thete  aubject  iroupa  haa  mote  than  Cat  periodai 
areek  becauae  it  comprdienda  two  or  mote  btaochca. 
tVariabie. 


■Tryon.  R.  M..  Smith,  H.  L.,  and  Rood.  A.  f.  ‘*Tll 
Protram  of  Studiea  in  Seventy-ci|bt  Juokx  HichSchta 
Centcra.'*  School  Raoiaia,  35^107.  Febcuary.  1937- 


